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toward peace. The competent consul,- adequately housed 
and compensated, acquires an intimate acquaintance 
with the local business men of standing, with the local 
officials, and with the conditions which make American 
trade in that locality profitable or hazardous. In the 
course of time, furthermore, such a consul exerts, an im- 
portant influence in the community, inviting confidence 
in our business men and their products, and, which is of 
more importance, in the United States as a government. 
Where the consulate is dignified and really representa- 



tive of our great nation, the inevitable tendency is 
toward permanent international friendship. The hope 
of world politics is to establish conditions which will 
insure mutual confidence and peaceful relations between 
states; which shall remove rather than increase the 
agencies that irritate and prevent freedom of inter- 
course. This hidden but magnificent service is already 
being rendered for our country in an encouraging meas- 
ure by our consulates abroad. It will be more and more 
extended as its importance becomes better understood. 



SIDE LIGHTS ON GERMANY EMBATTLED 

By LOUIS P. LOCHNER 



It is one of the lamentable sequels to the outbreak of 
a war that the group of individuals known as "the 
enemy" becomes transformed immediately into a horde 
of monsters. From the German point of view, England 
has become a "race of barbarians;" on the British side, 
the press assiduously fosters the notion that the Teutons 
are "savage Huns." 

Unfortunately this same distorted point of view also 
obtains to a large extent in the non-belligerent nations. 
Broadly speaking, there is no doubt that the sympathies 
of America are on the side of the Allies, whatever may 
be the official position of technical neutrality of the 
United States government. As a corollary we are too 
much inclined to think of every German as a saber 
rattler. Many naive questions which I have been asked 
since my reeent return from Germany bear eloquent 
testimony to this assertion, and lead me to believe that 
an objective, dispassionate presentation of what I saw in 
the Fatherland may possibly aid the cause of interna- 
tional understanding, which, after all, is the cause of 
peace. 

There will be those of my readers who will at once 
dub me "pro-German" — especially if they look at my 
name. I ask them to remember that when last October 
I published various articles regarding my experiences in 
France, and tried with the same sympathy and under- 
standing to analyze the currents and counter-currents 
in the Grande Republique, I was as generously deluged 
with letters taking me to task for being pro- Ally as I 
have of late been the object of unflattering commentary 
for alleged pro-German utterances. 

No one, whatever his views, can fail to be impressed 
with the great devotion of the Germans to the Father- 
land. Clearly there must be some cause for this devo- 
tion, which leads thousands unflinchingly to march off 
to almost certain death. It is not sufficient to say that 
the Germans are the exponents par excellence of an ex- 
aggerated nationalism. As in other countries, there 
have been many counter-currents of international char- 
acter at work to offset this feeling. Scholarship, travel, 
art, socialism — all these and many other forces transcend 
boundary lines. Nationalism alone would not have 
united all Germany last August and enabled the Kaiser 
to say, "There are no longer any parties — there are only 
Germans." 

Ask any German what this something was that united 
the humble peasant and the haughty Junker on that 



memorable 4th of August, 1914, and he will tell you 
that a world of revengeful or envious neighbors had con- 
spired to crush the Fatherland, and that self-defense or 
self-preservation demanded almost any sacrifice, however 
great it might be. It is the same story everywhere — 
Belgians, Bussians, French, Englishmen, Austrians, 
Turks — all are fighting either in "self-defense" or else 
"for their very existence." 

Such was the feeling last August, I was told, on every 
hand. Such is the feeling still to a large extent. At the 
same time, just as in other of the warring countries the 
forces that stand for progress have gotten their "second 
wind," as it were, so, too, in Germany there are more 
and more currents discernible that indicate a growing 
dissatisfaction with the intolerable European situation. 

There is, for instance, the group that is interested in 
social service — the social workers and the professors of 
political economy and sociology. They realize, almost 
with a jolt, that they have been "mere infants politi- 
cally," as one leading sociologist put it to me. "We 
thought we were having a hand in the government, only 
to find that a small ring, after all, controls the affairs of 
the nation." 

Then there are the men of international affairs — 
scholars, jurists, ministers of the Gospel — who have long 
been interested in the promotion of international under- 
standing, especially with England. These men and 
women are eager to resume communication with their 
colleagues on the other side, and almost pathetically re- 
quest you to carry letters with you or assure their one- 
time co-workers that the rigors of censorship and mili- 
tary regulations make it impossible to put in writing 
what the heart would fain utter. The following is a 
sample of what I mean. It is taken from a letter which 
a religious leader wrote me just before I left Germany : 

"I am very much disappointed in the criticism made in 
the British magazine regarding our work in Ger- 
many. When you get back to America, will you not set 
forth to him how exceedingly difficult it is for us to break 
through the barriers of censorship and to give a clear pic- 
ture of what we are really after? 

"It is next to impossible for us to give utterance to our 
real feelings, to our mental attitude and to the aims that we 
have set before us. Even those publications which we suc- 
ceed in issuing give but a very incomplete impression of the 
spirit that animates us. We can quite well understand why 

the editor, Rev. , is disappointed in our utterances. 

At the same time we ask you as a neutral to write him, and 
to tell him that we should certainly like to state many things 
that it is impossible to get by the censor." 
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As for the Socialists, their position was made clear to 
me by various representatives of the party, among them 
a member of the Eeichstag and the editor of a paper. 
Said the Reichstag member : "If Karl Liebknecht were 
to come up for re-election now, he would be returned by 
a tremendous majority. We were taken by surprise last 
August, just as were our comrades in other countries. 
We rested content to think that the power latent in the 
internationalism of our movement would be sufficient to 
ward off the catastrophe. But we never took the trouble 
to actually agree upon the steps to be taken in the event 
of the actual approach of war. Thus the events of last 
July and August found us unorganized. Now, however, 
we are regaining our confidence." 

In this connection it may be of interest to note that 
the Socialists of Germany met in Vienna on April 12 
and 13 with their Austrian and Hungarian comrades, 
and there agreed upon the following principles of a per- 
manent peace : 

"1. Peace must'not mean humiliation of any nation. 

"2. International arbitration must be made obligatory for 
the settlement of all disputes between nations. 

"3. There must be democratic control of all treaties and 
international arrangements. ("Democratic control" is here 
interpreted to be exercised by the representatives of the 
people in the Reichstag, Parliament, Congress, etc.) 

"4. Limitation of armaments by international agreement 
as a step to general disarmament. 

"5. Recognition of the right of self-government of all peo- 
ples." 

As in other countries, there has been a somewhat new 
alignment of the pacifists. Some of our most respected 
leaders, who in peace times have been beacon lights to 
the younger men and have ever led them on to progress, 
have been so completely upset and in some cases have 
become so broken-hearted that their leadership is sorely 
missed in this crisis. On the other hand, men have ral- 
lied around the peace standard of whom one would le'ast 
have expected it. Thus in Germany there has been cre- 
ated an organization that calls itself the "Bund Neues 
Vaterland." It counts among its members well-known 
friends of international peace, such as Professors 
Schiicking, Sieper, Quidde, Nippold, Lammasch, and 
Rev. P. Siegmund Schultze. But it also includes cer- 
tain prominent members of the nobility, parliamentary 
socialists who heretofore declined to be identified with 
the organized peace movement, government officials, and 
Liberals who before the war savored of Pan-German ten- 
dencies. This "Bund" proclaims as its object : 

"The furtherance of all efforts that will make for infus- 
ing into the politics and diplomacy of Europe the idea of 
peaceful competition and international co-operation, and 
that in turn will lead to a political and economic under- 
standing between the 'Kultur-vblker' of Europe. This will 
be possible only if the present system is thrown overboard — 
a system which enables a few men to decide the fate of 
hundreds of millions of human beings." 

Its efforts for the present are directed mainly at bring- 
ing about a German-English understanding. The mem- 
bers realize that unless such an understanding is brought 
about the war party, every country engaged in the con- 
flict now has its war party and its peace party, may 
effect a coalition with Russia, if not during the war, then 
certainly during the peace negotiations, with a view to 
effecting a peace- in accordance with eastern European 
rather than western European ideals. 



The "Bund Neues Vaterland" further seeks to coun- 
teract the effect of those newspapers and publicists that 
keep pointing out the moat in the brother's eye, but 
overlook the beam in their own. In that respect, as in 
many others, its work resembles that of the "Union of 
Democratic Control" in England. It declines to lend 
itself to discussing the share of guilt of the Allies in 
bringing about the present war, but rather seeks to know 
what mistaken policies, erroneous conceptions, and dip* 
lomatic blunders are to be charged against Gerjnany's 
side of the ledger. The members very sanely assume 
that in some measure every country, their own included, 
must bear a part of the guilt. Now,' then, what share of 
it is Germany's is for the members of the "Bund Neues 
Vaterland" to discover. It was in that spirit that the 
"Bund" requested me to give a public address on the 
subject, "Why Germany is Unpopular in the United 
States," and it was in that spirit that more pointed 
questions were asked of me in the discussion that fol- 
lowed than I should have expected in these days of rig- 
orous censorship, especially after our American Ambas- 
sador, who impressed me as out of touch with the inner 
life of the German people, had assured me that any 
group of people in Germany daring to speak of peace 
would be locked up in jail ! 

The "Bund" is also fighting with might and main the 
notion that as a result of having sacrificed so much 
blood and treasure, Germany ought to get additional 
territory out of this war. Very adroitly the "Bund" in 
its publications keeps quoting these words of the Em- 
peror : 

"I have vowed as a result of my historical studies never 
to strive after world dominion. For what has happened to 
the great world empires? Alexander the Great, Napoleon 
I — all the great heroes of war— have reeked in blood and 
have left behind them subjugated peoples, who at the op- 
portune moment rose again and destroyed their empires. 
The world empire of which I dream is to consist in this, 
that above all things the new German Empire shall enjoy 
the absolute confidence of everybody as that of a quiet, 
peaceable neighbor. Should history ever speak of a German 
world empire, it is my dream that such world dominion be 
based not upon conquest by the sword, but upon mutual 
trust on the part of nations aiming at a common purpose." 

Miss Addams in the great Carnegie Hall meeting the 
other day at New York stated that she had found in all 
the warring countries that there was a conflict on be- 
tween the civil and the military. I certainly found this 
to be true in a striking manner in Germany. The Lusi- 
tanm tragedy, while boisterously applauded in ultra- 
military quarters, was in many circles in Germany pro- 
foundly regretted. 

The foreign office, I have every reason to believe, has 
from the beginning been in favor of a conciliatory 
course. It sees in the growing encroachments of the war 
office upon civil authority a grave menace to the future 
welfare of the Fatherland. The civil authorities in Ger- 
many are quite as anxious to have the war over with as 
are the liberal element elsewhere. They are in an unen- 
viable position, whichever way one looks at it. Should 
the war party be overwhelmingly victorious, then woe to 
democracy and civil liberty; should it be unsuccessful, 
it is the civil authorities which will afterwards have to 
deal with the problems of reconstruction, and, with the 
depression that is bound to make itself felt everywhere 
in Europe after peace has once more been ushered in, 
will often be the target for popular criticism, when it 
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was really the war party that created the problems. 
Small wonder, then, that the voices for peace are grow- 
ing louder ; that many high-minded Germans would like 
to see peace established now, if for no other reason than 
to save Germany from itself. 

The civil authority, as well as the best-informed citi- 
zenship, are also unalterably opposed to the idea of an- 
nexing Belgium. They well know the tremendous prob- 
lem that the governing of a hostile population would in- 
volve. Alsace and Poland have made a deep impression 
upon those charged with governmental duties ,in the 
Fatherland. 

In closing, just one word regarding the man in the 
trenches. To. those who are wont so to steep themselves 
in the stories of German "atrocities" as to be unable to 
see any good in any wearer of the Kaiser's uniform, I 
would quote but this one letter out of many that I had 
the privilege to read, and which was written by a Ger- 
man soldier in eastern Prussia : 

"About ten days ago we left our headquarters and were 
packed into the train like sardines. A day and a night 
passed, and then the train finally stopped. As we left the 
station, a volley of shrapnel greeted us. A march of sev- 
eral hours brought us to a forest which was daily the ob- 
ject of attack by the enemy. On the very first day two of 
my comrades were wounded, of whom one died. Day and 
night we worked in our positions, taking turns in squads. 
The closer we approached the enemy the greater the num- 
ber of hand grenades that was thrown. Quietly we pro- 
ceeded, stooping as we picked our way. 

"It is night time. Every few moments the sky becomes 
illuminated through bursting shells. Hand grenades ex- 
plode with a terrible noise. It almost sounds as though 
wood were being split asunder, except that the noise is a 
thousand times louder and has a metallic ring. You hear 



the cannon balls breaking into a thousand pieces. Now and 
then an infantry soldier is asked how far from here is the 
enemy. The first answer is two hundred meters. You go a 
little farther and ask again. This time they say fifty meters. 
Still farther, five meters. Everything is still quiet. Finally 
I look through a little loophole a short distance, before 
which there are dozens of dead bodies and parts of one-time 
human beings. Nobody can get them — oftentimes they are 
lying in the line of battle at intervals of three feet, just as 
they came out of their trenches when making a charge. At 
one place in a ruined trench were Germans and Frenchmen 
intermingled, their heads or legs hanging down into the 
trench. It had not been possible to take them away during 
the fighting, and so they had been lying there for days. Now 
at last we have been able to remove them. But those who 
are lying in front of the trench are decaying more and more 
and are being torn to shreds by the grenades. 

"Yonder is one whom I try to rouse, for I know not 
whether he is sleeping or whether he is dead. The dead and 
the living oftentimes lie peacefully side by side, the ones 
hoping to be rescued, the others waiting to be transported 
to the cemetery. 

"I return to my headquarters. As I leave all this is re- 
peated. As I retreat to headquarters, once in awhile a 
shrapnel bursts, but more and more a feeling of relief over- 
comes me, for my day's work is done, and the leering awful- 
ness of it all is over with for the day. 

"Not long ago we buried a comrade of whose head only a 
small part was left. The main portion of it had been torn 
away through artillery fire. Never in my life was I present 
at a burial when I was so cold, so without feeling, so per- 
fectly indifferent. It just seems as though I despise some- 
thing. Perhaps it is myself that I despise, and all my fel- 
low-human beings, or perhaps it is life itself, or all ideals. 
Why should human beings be brought up to be good? What 
is good? No, never again must anything like this happen; 
a war like this must be throttled in its very beginning." 

There you have a description of a small fraction of 
the European war. 



THE CORNELL CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 



The Conference on International Relations held at 
Cornell University June 15-30 presented certain 
characteristics of a medieval university. Each day was 
divided into three parts — study groups, recreations, and 
general lectures. The leaders of the discussions were 
such persons as Norman Angell, George W. Nasmyth, 
and John Mez. Practically every lecturer was placed in 
the position of advocatus diabolus, the discussions often 
becoming intense. The debates showed that many of 
the young men had been studying the problem of inter- 
national relations with scientific care. Every meeting 
related to some underlying principle governing the con- 
duct of nations. International Law, Political Economy, 
World Organization, League of Peace, American-Japa- 
nese Eelations, the influence of democracy upon war, 
socialism, the ethics of non-resistance were some of the 
topics discussed. 

Seventy-five students from various international polity 
clubs, representing forty different universities, were 
present. An Association of Polity Clubs was one of the 
results of the conference. Mr. Percy Mackaye, the 
dramatist, presented the dramatic possibilities in the 
peace movement. Prof. S. E. Orth spoke of the his- 
torical development of democracy and of its relation to 
war — an unusually able presentation of the need of a 
purer form of democracy. One speaker raised the cur- 



tain of a united world by pleading for the removal of 
all institutions that are now in the way of a nationless 
and a warless world. Hudson Maxim's argument for a 
highly defended nation upset the conference "beehive" 
and started a highly sensitized discussion. Dr. Frank 
Crane, of the New York Globe, made a direct appeal for 
popularizing the peace movement. 

The following resolutions, looking toward immediate 
practical action, represent the outcome of the delibera- 
tions : 

"Whereas recent eyents have shown that the lives of 
American and other neutral citizens and the rights of Ameri- 
can and other neutral commerce on the high seas, when in 
opposition to newly asserted belligerent rights, cannot be 
made secure by America's taking part in a war in which 
both sides, in some measure, strain or violate the law, and 
supporting an interpretation of law which would leave those 
rights without due protection in future wars: 

"We respectfully submit — 

"1. That the protection of American rights necessitates a 
fundamental reform of existing international law ; 

"2. That the framing of such law requires an interna- 
tional legislative body ; 

"3. Its just interpretation, an international court; 

"4. The due execution of the court's decision, an interna- 
tional arrangement for the employment of collective means 
of coercion or penalty, by such combination of economic or 
military measures as may be most effective. 

"And we further respectfully urge as an action which can 



